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that in many directions, it appears to me that the limit has been
reached, and that further reductions are almost impossible. For
instance, as regards the personnel I do not think that anybody is in
favour of reducing the number of our effective seamen, or of securing
their services at less pay, or with less (illegible) &c. than at present.
The purchasing of victual and clothing has been put on the best
footing, and the stores of these articles have been reduced to a
minimum. In fact I may say that as regards men and stores I
cannot see means of diminishing estimates. Of course there is also
the heavy vote for half-pay retirement, schemes, pensions, &c.,
with which nothing can be done, as the scheme must now take its
course. The only real votes to look to for important changes are
those for shipbuilding and ship-repairing, and further dockyard
works 5 and these involve a policy rather than departmental savings.
I do not think the public in any given direction is prepared to be
content with less naval force. On the contrary demands are being
made for more ships in every quarter. Take the case of the East
African slave trade, you may remember how anxious I was to ascer-
tain what the views of the Cabinet really were on this point, but
the Cabinet settled to let Gilpin have a Committee, and, as always
happens in Committees, the officials could scarcely get any members
on their side to vote with them, and the Committees were breast
high for more ships notwithstanding my expenditure. It will be
the same with the Polynesian slave trade, as it is called. More
attention is being paid to that quarter than before, and in those
vast regions, one or two ships do not go very far. On the American
stations there may be some reduction possible. I will say at once,
to ease your mind, that as regards our great fighting ships I think
we may go very slowly. That is where we are strongest and I
should not propose to lay down any fresh ironclads of that class.
No doubt a certain sum may be set free in that respect j but if we
are to keep up the same number of ships as hitherto, and to do the
same work, it is, of course, necessary to build a certain amount of
tonnage every year. The cruiser frigates, corvettes, and sloops have
been diminishing in number owing to the main force of the dock-
yards having been recently devoted to iron-dads. I know that at
present, for the service required, we have no ships to spare. On
the contrary we are very hard pushed to find relief for ships which
are ordered home, after their three or four years' service. The
consequence is that old ships are taken over and over again, and
the Admiralty is driven to run things rather fine. At this moment
the two sea-going training ships containing cadets are on their last
cruise which I should be prepared to sanction, looking to the reports